524                      PSYCHOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS
This chapter undertook to summarize some of the problems relating
to the elimination of waste in human work.
Work was defined in terms of human energy applied to the bringing
about of useful, or at least desired, results. Physical and mental work
were shown to be essentially similar in nature, and the chief techniques
for measuring efficiency at work were outlined. This was followed by a
study of work-curve phenomena and the problem of fatigue, or, stated
more exactly, the physiological cost of work. The effects of work on
the body were found to result in certain deleterious metabolic changes
as well as other disturbances interfering with optimal performance.
Since the satisfaction and personal welfare of the worker are impor-
tant outcomes of work, they must be included in the numerator of the
efficiency equation. Thus the problem of the hygiene of work becomes
important on humanitarian grounds as well as economic. Some of
the conditions that are capable of manipulation to reduce the untoward
effects of work were outlined. These include the proper use of rest
pauses and the distribution of effort, the hygiene of the sense organs,
especially those for sight, and the control of the worker's environment
to provide optimal conditions of illumination and the surrounding
atmosphere.
Inasmuch as experimental results are 'often contradictory to a
priori expectations derived from more generalized experimentation, a
section was devoted to certain psychological aspects of efficiency. The
motives with which men go to work were found to be extremely
important in, the conditioning of efficiency, and certain principles were
enumerated to guide the practical application of incentives. Dis-
traction and boredom, too, were found to be motivational phenomena.
Though certain conditions do in fact take a greater toll of human
energy than others, performance does not necessarily suffer on that
account. The extent to which it is possible to draw upon individuals'
energy reserves through special motivation without threatening their
health is at present an unanswered problem. A brief section at the
close of the chapter emphasized the fact that much can be gained in
efficiency through discovering and mastering good work habits and
using tools that are ideally suited to the tasks to be performed,
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